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Editor’s Desk 


Notice to Chautauquan Subscribers 
This issue completes volume 72 of The Chau- 
tauquan. In accordance with the announcement of 
alliance published in detail in The Chautauquan for 
May 2, after this date subscribers to The Chautau- 
quan will receive instead The Independent up to 


the date of expiration of their current subscription. 
x * x 


C. L. S. C. English Year 1914-15 
looks of the new Chautauqua Home Read- 
ing Course for the English Year of 1914-15 will 
be available in June. They comprise the fol- 
lowing attractive and timely subjects: 
“Democratic England,” by Percy Alden, 
Member of Revised to 1914; 
“Among English Hedgerows,” by Clifton John- 


Parliament. 


son, author and illustrator; “Through England 
with Tennyson,” by Dr. Oliver Huckel, author 
f “The Larger Life,” various Studies of Wag- 
ner, etc.; “Your Child Today and Tomorrow,” 
by Mrs. S. M. Gruenberg, with introduction by 
Bishop Vincent. 

These topics for the English Year include an 
intensive study of the land and work of Tenny- 
son, glimpses of rural home life in England, and 
a survey of the modern attempts at solving Eng- 
land’s social problems. A practical exposition of 
Child Study, and a weekly review of current 
events—'‘the Story of the Week” in “The Inde- 
pendent’’—complete the required reading of the 
course. The London correspondent of “The In- 
dependent” will further provide interesting sup- 
plementary reading. 

The Chautauqua Bulletin, to be issued 
monthly during the reading year, will contain 
Outlines of Readings and Suggestive Programs 
for club or circle meetings, and other helps for 
home study. 

\ Topical Outline of the work (now ready 
to be mailed on request), offers suggestions to 
the makers of Circle and Club Year Books. Li- 
brarians will be able to secure in advance the 
material advised in the book lists. 

x * x 

The address of the Church Peace Union 
whose offer of prizes for monographs was re- 
cently announced in these columns is 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

. * * 

\n Index to Volume 72 of The Chautauquan 
from September 6, 1913, to May 23, 1914, will 
be mailed to subscribers on request. 
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NEWS 
The First Lessons of Colorado 


The bitter and sanguinary conflict in Colo- 
rado will not teach us any new lessons, perhaps, 
but it will emphasize and re-enforce—indeed, it 
has already emphasized and re-enforced—certain 
old lessons that, unfortunately, many have not 
yet mastered. 





The first is the need of some agency that 
might give the public the facts and actual issues 
of a strike or other industrial dispute of any mag- 
nitude. Each state, each city of importance, 
ought to establish such an agency. Too often 
there is dense ignorance, if not complete con- 
fusion, concerning the issues. What one side 
flatly affirms the other denies; what some leaders 
claim to be fact, others dismiss as mere opinion 
or “color.” Exaggeration, misrepresentation, 
suppression, omission, are inevitable. If the pub- 
lic were not deeply interested this would not 
matter. “Let them fight it out,” used to be the 
formula of the bystander, who thought that labor 
conflicts were part of the natural order of things. 
But the public is deeply involved and vitally inter- 
ested in strikes that mean loss, disorder, business 
stagnation, suffering, heavy taxes, the use of 
troops, the killing and maiming of men, women 
and children. The public, moreover, is always 
appealed to for moral support, and it can do 
nothing if the facts and essential issues are ob- 
scured and confused. Hence the need of pub- 
licity, knowledge, thorough investigation, impar- 
tial information to the public. A board of some 
sort should be established, with the power of 
summoning witnesses and obtaining books and 
records. This would not be mediation or arbitra- 
tion, but the first step toward mediation and ar- 
bitration. The public should insist on this first 
step. 
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It has, however, the right to ask for more. 
It has the right to condemn arbitrary and un- 
reasonable refusals to arbitrate. It has the right 
to industrial peace and order, and that means ar- 
bitration, voluntary, semi-compulsory or compul- 
sory. If our constitutions stand in the way of 
arbitration, they cannot too soon be amended. 
The whole world is coming to that conclusion and 
acting upon it. Where peace prevails, mediation, 
agreement, collective bargaining and arbitration 
machinery have made it possible. To say that 
any group of men has the right to prefer chaos 
and anarchy to reason and fair play is to offend 
common sense. 

It is significant to find that so moderate and 
careful an economist as Prof. Edwin R. Selig- 
man of Columbia University has taken prac- 
tically this view of the situation. He has been 
reported as saying: 


Reviewing the history of the development of 
the bituminous coal fields in other States in this 
country and the various coal miners’ strikes, the 
general results in all the States have been as fol- 
lows: (a) Each party understands the handicaps 
under which the other labors; (b) a true co- 
operation; (c) frank business bargaining and 
control; (d) some degree of regulation of pro- 
duction; (e) equalization of competitive condi- 
tions between fields. In England the history is 
precisely the same. 

Following a general strike there was a settle- 
ment through recognition of the union, the intro- 
duction of business bargaining through periodical 
conferences, a growing conservatism of the union 
and increasing spirit of compromise on the part 
of employers and an approximation to industrial 
peace, with satisfaction on both sides. 

May we not well ask why Colorado should 
be an exception? Why should the operators or 
their supporters state that they regard the recog- 
nition of the union “as a matter of principle which 
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cannot be arbitrated?” In almost all the remain- 
der of the country the operators have not only 
arbitrated this matter but have unconditionally 
accepted the principle, to the mutual advantage 
of all concerned. 

The question is asked by the operators, why 
should mines be unionized when only 10 per 
cent of the men belong to the union? The reply 
is obvious. Do the union men number 10 per 
cent because only 10 per cent sympathize with the 
union or because 90 per cent are either ignorant 
of what the union means or are afraid of losing 
their jobs if they show any active interest in the 
union? And what would happen to the 90 per 
cent if all the employés were actually given com- 
plete liberty to participate in union activities and 
if collective bargaining became the rule? 


With reference to the acts of violence, there 
is unfortunately not much to choose between 
the workmen and the operators. Human nature 
is about the same in all classes, and given suffi- 
cient provocation on one side or the other vio 
lence is bound to ensue. 


Colorado is simply repeating the experience 
of other states and countries. She is no excep- 
tion and will not remain one. The way to peace 
is known, and it must be followed. Talk about 
rights and liberty in the abstract is futile where it 
is not insincere. Equal rights and equal libertv, 
as well as ordinary efficiency and business sense, 
enjoin mediation and arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes. Compulsion will come if voluntary action 
fails because of arrogance, blindness or class 
prejudice and animosity. 


++ 
China's New Provisional Constitution 


At last a constitution has been drafted, 
adopted and promulgated in China. It is de- 
scribed by one well-informed correspondent as 
provisional, but how soon it is proposed to re- 
place it by a permanent constitution, no one ap- 
parently knows. Perhaps not for a long time will 
it be amended or superseded, and, if so, its fea- 
tures acquire considerable importance. 

As readers are aware, the Chinese govern- 
ment employed Prof. Goodnow of Columbia 
University as an expert guide to advise the 
framers of the constitution. Prof. Goodnow 
agreed with those moderates who demanded a 
strong, independent executive and a parliament 
of limited powers. His suggestions were accept- 
able to Yuan and the victorious bureaucracy, but 
the convention which actually adopted the con- 
stitution went far beyond his advice, no doubt, 
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for its completed handiwork is a sore disappoint- 
ment to liberals everywhere. 

The constitution establishes a dictator, or, 
to put it more accurately, accepts the fact of a 
military dictatorship and gives it legal standing. 
Yuan remains the dictator of the empire. He is 
clothed with powers that are little short of ab- 
solute. He is to make war and conclude treaties ; 
he is to appoint all officials; he is to confer titles 
and honors ; he is to originate the budget ; he may 
suspend the parliament or dismiss it entirely and 
order new elections; he may veto any and all 
legislation, and if a bill is passed over his veto 
he may veto it again, and finally, with the consent 
of a majority of the administrative council. He 
may issue proclamations and make them “laws” 
in times of emergency. 

The parliament is to be unicameral ; the elec- 
tive franchise is restricted; the powers of the 
parliament are largely advisory, in fact if not in 
avowed theory. It resembles the poor, almost 
impotent Russian Douma. It can talk and criti- 
cize, but if it says too much and offends the 
“about its 
The premiership has also been abol- 
ished, and the cabinet is merely the instrument 
of the president. There is no power anywhere 
except in the executive. 

This, of course, is not republicanism, and it 
is not even constitutionalism. 


reigning bureaucracy, it may be sent 
business.” 


The control of 
finance, of supplies or the purse, is the test of 
constitutionalism. In China the purse is to be 
controlled by the executive, as is the lawmaking 
function. There are those who, while alive <o 
the faults of this strange constitution, console 
themselves by the thought that it is an advance 
on the government of the pre-revolutionary 
period, a step toward genuine constitutionalism. 
Perhaps, they say, China is not ready for any- 
thing more liberal; perhaps her masses would not 
obey a real executive, and parliamentary rule 
But while 
this may be true, no one can be sure that it is 
true. A more liberal constitution than the one 
promulgated might work in China, if the few who 
now control affairs were willing to give it a trial. 


would mean chaos and stagnation. 


There is nothing to prevent Yuan from tearing 
up the constitution and proclaiming himself 
king under the plea of necessity. China has a 
military dictatorship in the thinnest sort of dis- 
guise. One can only hope for the slow develop- 
ment of better things. 
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The Maximum Six-Day Week 


[t is generally supposed that laws limiting 
the labor of men would be annulled by the courts 
on constitutional grounds. Children and women 
have been taken under the wings of the courts; 
they are held to be be too weak to protect them- 
selves, and public health and morals have been 
successfully involved to justify laws limiting 
child and woman labor. 

But the courts are not likely to be too dog- 
matic and too standpatish on the question of adult 
men’s labor. True, men are strong; they are 
able to protect themselves; they have and will 
continue to form strong unions; they strike and 
force concession. But to say this is not to say 
that men never need legislative protection, and 
that any law regulating their labor is necessarily 
void. 

New York has a new statute which demands 
Since 
in many industries Sunday labor is deemed neces- 


one day’s rest in seven for all employes. 


sary, it follows that those who work on Sunday 
must either get another day in the week for rest 
or—go without it. Now, the seven-day week in 
industry is excessive for any man. It means ex- 


haustion and dehumanization. The man who 
works seven days a week does not live; he is a 
slave or a machine; thought, joy and home life 
Hence the New York statute 


which requires any employer who works his em- 


are not for him. 


ployés Sundays to give them some other day in 
the week. 

This statute was attacked on the threadbare 
constitutional pretexts, but it has been sustained 
by a judge of the Supreme Court and no doubt 
It is too 
reasonable, too necessary, to -be adjudged invalid. 


will be sustained in the appelate courts, 


Justice Tompkins, of White Plains, wrote as fol- 
lows in his opinion upholding the statute: 


The apparent purpose and effect of this 
statute is to require employers of labor in fac- 
tory or mercantile establishments that are in 
operation on Sunday to give their employés some 
other full day in every seven for a rest. The 
penal law of the state prohibits all unnecessary 
work in trades, manufactures and mechanical 
employments upon the first day of the week. 
Hence the statute must have been designed to 
apply only to men employed in enterprises that 
have a lawful right to carry on their operations 
on the first day of the week. 

I think the law may be sustained as a health 
regulation and for the general welfare of the 
public. It has always been held that the state 


has power to protect the health and morals of 
the people and preserve the repose and sanctity 
of the Sabbath Day by forbidding labor and in- 
dustrial and commercial pursuits on that day I 
think the state has the same power to require 
employers who have the legal right to conduct 
their operations on the first day of the week to 
provide their employés another day out of every 
consecutive seven days for rest and recreation. 

The legislatures throughout the country 
should establish, for all workers, the six-day 
week. Some judges may hesitate, but no doubt 
is possible regarding the ultimate outcome. The 
notion that adult men may be worked to death 
or to spiritual destruction, is too absurd to persist 
much longer. Society needs reasonable freedom, 
but freedom is not a fetich. Life and health and 
morals are the means to which freedom is an 
end. Society must limit freedom when it is 
abused and perverted. 


++ 


National Palliatives for Unemployment 


A good deal has been said in these pages 
about the problem of unemployment and the 
various solutions of it that are being tried ,or 
proposed. The United-States commission on in- 
dustrial relations, which has been conducting 
quiet investigations and doing excellent work 
generally without attracting much attention, has 
submitted certain proposals for national legisla- 
tion designed to mitigate or prevent the evils of 
unemployment. There is nothing sensational or 
novel in these proposals, but no one familiar with 
the experience of England, Germany and some 
of our own cities can doubt that they would 
prove beneficial. Congress has not given much 
thought to the question, but it cannot much longer 
ignore a serious evil. What the commission sug- 
gests may seem bold to “state rights” doctrinaires, 


The 


proposals of the commission age summarized as 


yet nothing less will answer the purpose. 


follows in press dispatches: 

The proposed legislation would establish a 
national bureau of labor exchange in connection 
with the Department of Labor, with a central 
office in Washington and branch offices in Chicago 
and other cities, and with a clearing-house for 
each of several districts into which the country 
would be divided. The bureau would have power 
to establish and conduct free public employment 
offices. 

The national bureau would have jurisdiction 
over all private employment offices doing an inter- 
state business or accepting workmen for ship- 
ment to other states. State, municipal and pri- 
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vate employment offices would be urged to co- 
operate with the national bureau and to adopt uni- 
form methods and regulations. One interesting 
feature of the plan is the proposal for the ap- 
pointment of an advisory council for the national 
bureau and for each of the district clearing 
houses. 


It would be composed of an equal number 
of representetives of employers and of employés 
and would assist the director in all matters per- 
taining to the management; would aid in deter- 
mining policies and would see that the bureau was 
impartial in disputes between labor and capital, 
thus gaining for it the confidence of the whole 
public. 

The district councils would be appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Every employment office conducted by the 
bureau would be required to send a daily report 
of business to the clearing-house of the district 
in which it was situated. Every private employ- 
ment agent would be required to make a weekly 
report to the district office. 

Every state and municipal employment office 
would be requested or induced to make daily re- 
ports. These clearing-houses should be dis- 
tinguished from the employment offices which 
the bureau would establish wherever such of- 
fices were necessary. 

Such machinery as this would not “create 
work” but it would bring supply and demand 
together. It would supply information where it 
is lacking, and prevent much fraud and waste. 

The question of transportation, as we have 
pointed out before, will have to be considered, as 
it has been in England. If there are jobs for 
men at a distance and the men are too poor to 
pay for transportation, some private or official 
agency ought to advance them the money and 
collect it in instalments. Would this be “too 
socialistic” for us? More and more persons who 
think and feel are answering the question in the 
negative. 

++ 
Correcting an Old, Amazing Abuse 


That the Aimerican people are patient, long- 
suffering and good-natured is a statement often 
made at home and abroad. They accept evils 
which Englishmen would quickly resent and abol- 
ish. They hate to “give trouble” and suffer all 
sorts of impositions. Absurd, unnatural and in- 
iquitous practices are tolerated as parts of the 
normal order of things, political or economic. 

A good illustration of all this is found in the 
Pullman porter service and its immemorial ad- 
junct, the liberal tipping system. Why should 
porters be tipped on a railroad, when conductors, 
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engineers, brakemen, flagmen, and others are not? 
The porters render necessary and importa.t ser- 
vices, but the traveler pays for them. Why 
should he have to pay tips in addition? Why do 
not the carriers pay living wages to porters and 
abolish the tip except as a rare and special 
gratuity for special service? 

The California state railroad commission, a 
body that has done many good things and has 
been praised by investors as well as consumers, 
has at last attacked the ancient abuse. It has in- 
vestigated the matter a little and has convicted 
certain local legal agents of the Pullman Com- 
pany of shuffling and misrepresentation. This it 
has indignantly and justly rebuked. With regard 
to the tipping system it said, in part, in an official 
statement : 


Porters are paid only $27.50 a month and 
thereby are compelled to look to the traveling pub- 
lic for their principal income. 

If it be found that its rates are generous and 
that this company is not poor, but merely mean, 
and that the American public is dealing not only 
justly, but generously, with this institution, which 
in its turn deals unjustly and niggardly with its 
employés, then the American public certainly 
would be justified in at least dispensing with the 
generosity and limiting this company to the barest 
amount that the cold considerations of justice 
warrant it in securing. 

The Pullman Company attempted to make 
this commission believe that the wages it pays its 
employés are proper and that it did not expect 
its employés to secure money from the public. 
It is hard for us to determine which should be 
criticized the more—the attitude of this company 
in its action in this regard or its supposition that 
it could make this commission believe a thing 
which every one knows is not true. It may be all 
right for persons to reward particularly good ser- 
vice with some gratuity, but the Pullman com- 
pany forces its patrons to be generous or not get 
service 

An order has been issued to the company to 
subimt a new schedule of charges and porters’ 
pay. The tip must go, and if the company cannot 
afford to pay the porters a decent wage, it is 
advised to ask for an increase in its rates. Every- 
body knows that the rates will not have to be 
raised. The porters will get a proper wage, the 
public will be emancipated—if it cares to be. The 
practice of tipping railroad employés is vicious, 
but it has become second nature. Many may lack 
the courage to withhold the tip. Still, the oppor- 
tuuity will be there. How soon will other state 
commissions, follow the California example? 
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rripytch by Adriaen 


ALBANIA’S 


HE “Sons of the Eagle,” as the Al- 
banians call themselves, are asking 
from their the 
the Adriatic what the world desires of 
its youngest nation, and Christendom is 
suggesting what she expects from the 
young giant whose autonomy was de- 
clared for the 
Europe. 
Ever since the Apostle Paul traveled 
through Albania, then called Illyricum, 
travelers have been deeply interested in 
Lord Broughton 
and Lord Byron each visited them and 
wrote in praise of their qualities. 


aerie in Balkans along 


necessary peace of 


this peculiar people. 


“Where is the foe that their 
back? 

Who can so well the toil of war endure? 
Their native fastnesses not mors 


Than they, in doubtful time of troublous 


ever saw 


secure 


need ; 

Their wrath how deadly, but their 
friendship sure, 

When gratitude or valor bids them 
bleed, 

Unshaken, rushing on where’er their 


chief may lead.” 
(Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto 11, 


5. 


True friends of the Albanian people 
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OUTLOOK 


S. Arthur Baldwin 


have found them lovers of peace, fight- 
ing only to defend their rights and like 
all quiet, intelligent mountaineers, show- 


ing extreme valor. They are rightly 
called the “Yankees of Southern 
Europe,” since they are able to turn 


their hands to all kinds of skilled labor, 
producing the finest of handicraft work 
in textiles, metals and wood. 
tive and political life they have fur- 
nished some of Turkey's most gifted 
officials and have a number of strong 
statesmen at the present time. 

One knows the 
was asked recently what would be the 


In execu- 


who Albanians well 


relationship of four average men if they 


should be thrown together constantly 
for any length of time. 
reply was that almost invariably the Al- 
would be the leader. Perhaps 
this is due to the Celtic strain among 
them, shown in qualities which have 
led many students to claim that they are 


from the same Aryan stock as the Irish. 


His immediate 


banian 


Their enemies say they are divided, 
but their friends find in this strong peo- 
ple a solidarity founded on their in- 
tense patriotism, extreme earnestness 
and sincerity, reverence for real good- 


Museum 
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ness and quick and strong mentality. 
Their separateness has kept them much 
like the Jews, a peculiar people. 


They are divided into different tribes 
having two main divisions, Ghegs in 
northern Albania, who are largely Mos- 
their religion, and Tosks in 
southern Albania, who are largely 
Orthodox Greek 

It has been through their religious be- 
liefs that the surrounding nations have 
been able to divide and control the Al- 
banian people. Abdul Hamid, the de- 
posed Sultan of Turkey, for many years 
played these opposing beliefs against 
one another, but a good Moslem Al- 
banian wrote not long ago that the 
Albanians have, after a long time, a 
modus vivendi as to their faith. They 
that “it is impossible to 


lem in 


have learned 
love Albania and at the same time prac- 
the Greek Orthodox or Moham- 
medan faiths. These two kinds of be- 
lief have such a political and strange 
character as seems to be impossible to 


tise 


be practised without losing one’s na 


tionality. This is now plain to every 
one, for who can deny it when he hears 
the leaders of these faiths telling the 
Orthodox or Mohammedan Albanians 
that it is their duty to put away their 
nationality ?” 


Miss M. E. Durham, author of the 
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“Burden of the Balkans” states frankly 
after long study. of this people, “The 
Albanian is always an Albanian. The 
Moslem Serb and the Moslem Bulgar 
have all sense of nationality swept away 
by the mighty power of Islam. They 
are reputed the most fanatical Turks in 
Europe and are greatly dreaded by their 
Christian kinsmen. With the Albanian 
it is otherwise. He is Albanian first.” 
This independence is steadily appear- 
ing under the new autonomous govern 
ment. Even the Greek Orthodox bishop 
of Kortcha has been imprisoned for 
traitorous intrigues against the new Al- 
banian government, and the beginning 
of the separation of the Albanian church 
from the Greek patriarchate has already 
commenced. The Moslem Albanians are 
nearly all Bektishites, their creed ruling 
out the coarser elements of Mohamme- 
dan teachings. For example, the Al 
banian Moslem women are greatly re- 
vered and have strong influence over 
the Polygamy is 
Some of the most intelligent Albanians 
found among these nominal Mos 


men, not practised 
are 
lems. 
Miss Durham states that “a 
large portion of the Sons of the Eagle 
have had their own and 
mean to continue doing so. The powers 
to gain their and the Al 
outwit the lot An 
official 
is the use of 
These men are afraid 


further 


always way 


strive ends 
banians 
Greek 
‘What 
I can do nothing 
of nothing. I 
clever for me 


unhappy 


said to me in despair 


my staying here? 


confess they are too 


I assure you they are 


Bismarcks—veritable Bismarcks. Some 


day they will demand, and Europe will 


have to give them what they ask.’ 
Today this demand has been made 
and allowed The great powers ot 


Europe have recognized not only the 
need of the principle of status quo in 
the Adriatic, but also the pre-emiment 
Albanians have 


Ameri 


qualities of the and 


given them a strong young ruler 
their 


cans who have lately interviewed 


Highnesses the Prince and Princess ot 
Wied state: “They impress us as being 
true and noble leaders under God fot 
this oppressed Albanian people. The 
Prince of Wied and the Hollandish off 
cers who are assisting him have accom 
plished much in a short time The peo 


their opportunity 
work of 


m calling the 


ple are awakening to 


and are aiding in the good 


their King, as they insist 
This is as true of the Moslem 
Ghegs in northern Albania as of the 


Orthodox Tosks in Southern Albania. 


Prince 
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Chey have a strong antipathy against 
Servia, Bulgaria and Greece and are 
suffering from a fearful war famine 
caused by the horrible massacres and 
depredations of these surrounding na 
tions. The powers of Europe have now 
ordered “hands-off,” and Greece 
Servia, the worst offenders, have unwil 
lingly had to comply, though Greece is 
still keeping up a guerilla warfare. It 
would therefore seem that if the powers 


and 


of Europe will show themselves powers 
and not weaklings and will rigidly en 
Albania, 
as it was enforced for Switzerland, Al 
bania will rapidly take on new strength, 


force the hands-off policy for 


installing a complete system of govern- 


ment fully adequate to her 


needs, with a public school system and 


peculiar 


universal religious and civil freedom. 
Those Albanians who have had oppor 
tunities of studying in countries of wide 
opportunity are now returning to their 
fatherland 
their 
are Moslem, Greek Orthodox or Greek 
Catholic, 
sympathy for 


feels that 


with intense earnestness to 


serve countrymen, whether they 


but one and all have 


strong 
Each 
Albania has been kept by the 


Protestantism 


Moslem, Greek and Catholic churches 
for five centuries in darkness and in 
ignorance. She has shown her return 


ing sight by the choice of a Protestant 


prince to rule over her This was in 
sisted upon by all classes. The day i 
truly dawning in Albania and this in 
spiring people, numbering about a mil 
lion and a half, will surely be beard 
from with no uncertain sound 


“Edwin Drood” Again 
Round 


January 31, 


In the Table of The Chautau 


quan for 1914, was a note 
of the mock trial in London in January 
of “John Jasper” for the murder of his 
Drood.’ 
fernard Shaw, DeMorgan, Justin Me 
Carthy, and W. W. Jacobs participated 
The 


manslaughter 


nephew, “Edwin Chesterton 


prisoner was leclared guilty rt 


John Jasper” was tried agan 
\pril 29 


this time 


this time in 
he was acquitted The jury in 
vded a mayor, an ex-mayor ex 
vernor, a historian, bankers, judges 


lawvers, university presidents, ard 


ex-ambassade The trial judge was a 
of the 


sylvania and the lawyers for the prose 


member Supreme Court of Penn 
cution were the Attorney General and a 
Common Pleas Court judge. An audi 
ence of 3,000 listened delightedly to th: 


many clever turns of the trial 





A Roman Portrait Bust 

The Roman portrait bust which jg 
shown on the cover of this magazine is, 
according to the Bulletin of the Metro. 
politan Museum of Art, one of the finest 
pieces of sculpture which the Museum 
has yet purchased. It is a splendid ex. 
ample of Roman portraiture at its best 
and is in a remarkably brilliant state of 
preservation, the head itself having suf. 
fered no damage whatever. 

The subject is unknown and there js 
no clue to his identity, but the style of 
the modelling and the shape of the bust 
enable us to fix his date approximately 
in the last years of the Republic or the 
beginning of the Empire; in other words, 
we may presume that he was a contem- 
porary of Julius Caesar and Augustus, 
Certainly he was a typical Old Roman 
in the best sense of the term, a man of 
strong and rather grim personality, in- 


domitable will, and high intelligence, 
whose life had been given to serious 
affairs, and who had been a power in 


those affairs, whether they were of busi- 


ness or ot state 


In the manner in which these 


traits 
have been reproduced by the sculptor we 
admirable illustration of the 
that distinguished _ the 


Roman portraitists of that period from 


have an 
characteristics 


their Greek predecessors, who could not 
resist the tendency to idealize their sub- 
jects In this however, as in 
other portraits of the time, the aim was 
to represent the subject precisely as he 
looked, yet to do 


head, 


this in a way that 
should portray his character as well as 
his physical appearance 

The head is extremely bald as it ap- 
The line of the 
hair is clearly marked by a slight ele- 
and neck, and 
the surface bounded by this line all over 


pears in a photograph 


vation around the face 


the skull is finely rasped. The lines of 
this rasping show ro resemblance to 
hair and are certainly not intended to 
represent it. How, then, was the hair 
represented lt is inconceivable that 
the face, neck, and ears should have 
been finished in such detail as they are 
ind the rest of the head treated with 
ntire indifference, and the only infer- 
‘nce seems to be that the rasping was 


the sculptor’s preparation for 
of either 


a coating 
color. Te be 
this explanation is not based upon any 
know of the 
Roman sculpture—except that color did 
play a 


stucco ofr sure, 


thing we principles of 


part in it—and it is supported 


only by such evidence as we have here 
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LEAGUES TO FORWARD 
ART AND MUSIC 


Hermione Priestman 


WO long-needed societies have re- 
cently been formed to assist young 
workers in the fields of art and music. 
Up to the present time students have 
spent years in acquiring efficiency in art 


and music and then have not known 
how to market their wares and their 
ability. They have not been able, un- 


less through special influence, to reach 
the public they have devoted so much 
of their lives to preparing for 

A number of lovers of music and art 


come to realize these conditions 
and the of changing 
the result that several months ago one 


group organized the Music League of 


{ 
nave 


need them with 


America, and recently another group, 
The Art Alliance. 
The officers of the Music League are 


men and women known in the world of 
music, philanthropy and finance 

One of the members states that “the 
principal purpose of the League is to 
help talented young musicians who are 
prevented through influences many of 
them are unable successfully to combat, 


The 


next aim of the League is to offer prac- 


from getting on as they deserve 


tical assistance to improve music con 


ditions in communities that have long 
sought in vain for just such help as the 
League is able to supply 

“Recognizing the 


conditions of 


need of bettering 


musical artists, 
the 


preparing to 


worthy 


and directors of Music 


Ame rica 


the officers 
League of are 


provide assistance of substantial sort 


This assistance is not to consist merely 
of kind words, of 
yn the back. It is to take definite form 
in the shape of securing engagements 


and of 


for 


well wishes, of pats 


for those who deserve them 


providing efficient musical artists 
‘rganizations and others seeking their 
services 

“While the underlying aim of the Mu- 
sic League of America is in a measure 


intended to be 


philanthropic, it is not 

haritable It will assist singers and 
nstrumentalists of a certain talent and 
skill who possess industry, health and 
character, to help themselves and their 


art without destroying the individual 
spirit of independence. 

“Save in instances where the capacity 
»f a musician shall be generally admit 
ted, none will be accepted as a candidate 
for engagements until he or she has 


been passed on by a judging committee 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


Portrait of an Ecclesiastic by the 


politan 


of impartial experts. Nor will influence 


be permitted to advance a musician who 


cannot conform to one of the four 


artistic standards of classification de 
cided upon as imperative, or be permit 
ted to retard the interests of a mu 
sician whose ability is evident 


“Arrangements are already well under 
way to provide opportunities for public 


singers and it 


by the L 


appearances for ethcient 


strumentalists endorsed ague 


They have progressed so well, in fa 


that orders amounting to several thou 
and dollars have been received for 
the services of such professionals 
“Women’s Musical Clubs as wel! as 
other clubs, orchestra and choral so 
cieties, schools, colleges and _ citizens 


needing expert musical assistance in the 
entertainment of guests will consent to 


engage Music League of America mu 


sicians.” 
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Metro 


Moroni. 
New York 


artist, Property of the 


Through this clearing house a wealth 


of talent will be put in touch with a 


welcoming public. 
The 
League are at 
The 


liance, 


headquarters of the Music 
Hall, New York 
The Art Al 


has just been established also as 


Aeolian 
other organization, 


house where talented art 


and the 


1 
a ciearing 


students public can make con 


This organization will be in close 


touch with art schools and art organiza 


tions and will provide advice for in 


tending students of and direction 


art, 


ivailable fields of usefulness. In 


is to 


this respect it will serve as a bureau of 


advice and guidance. Committees of 


prominent artists will pass on work sub- 


mitted 
There will be a permanent exhibition 
room. Examples of the work of regis- 


tered artists will be shown or kept in 
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portfolios in order that they 
inspected by those who 


commissions or 


may be 
wish 
suitable 


readily 
to give 
arrangements 


under 
may be 
spection. A small fee will be charged 
to artists for this work which is intend- 
ed to simplify the relations between the 
sellers and buyers of art and to save 
time on both sides. 


sent out tor im 


Under present con 
ditions artists spend much time in car 


rying their portfolios from one pub 


lisher to another on the mere chance 


that something may be needed. The pur- 


pose 
fully to buyers of 


of the bureau will be made known 
of whom 
have expressed an active interest 

For artists seeking employment in 
various fields it will maintain a classi- 
fied and both of 
artists and of the buyers of art, pub- 


art, many 


register directory, 
lishers, periodicals, manufacturers, ad 
vertisers and others. 

The Board of Directors will include 
representatives of the leading art or- 
ganizations, schools, artists who are in 
touch with the various means of public 
exhibition throughout the country, and 
business men who have to do with the 
purchase of art products. The head- 
quarters of the Art Alliance are at the 
Milbank Building, No. 45 East 42nd 
street, New York 
of the Committee on Organization are 


Among the members 


officers and members of the Studio 
Club, the Three Arts Club, the Mac- 
Dowell Club and The Intercollegiate 
Bureau. 

At the end of April the art schools 


of the city held an exhibition of ad 
vanced work in the rooms of The Art 
Alliance. Owing to the lateness of its 
organization the Art Alliance will not 
be ready to enter into its full activity 
until fall 


The aims of these two splendid so 
cieties prove that the people of the 

’ 
world are growing kinder, more inte 
ested in one another’s needs, more in- 
geniously practical 

One of the earliest incidents im the 


history of agricultural education 


America was the bequest of Dr. Joh: 
l 


Howe, a native of Hanover, wh 
bulk 
dowment of a farm school “for educat 
ing, 
boys and twelve poor girls of Abbe 
South Carolina, district.” 
dred acres of arable 
of forest, and an endowment of $42,000 


were left to the institution 


de la 


left the of his estate for the e 


boarding twelve poor 


and clothing 


Five hun 


land, 1,000 acres 
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SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 


Charles W. Gill 


| N the second decade of a new cen- 

tury, what are at least a few of the 
things that can be said of the part sci- 
ence has played in’ literature since the 
setting forth of the theory 


tion? 


of evolu- 
First, the field of literature has 
greatly enlarged. The spirit of 
would prompt 
than 
have 


been 


the nineteenth century 


the preservation of much more 


any previous century would 


theught worth keeping. Scientific ma 


terial has been made into literature, i. e., 
made to yield pleasure as literature does, 


to have an interest aside from, or in 


addition to its informational value. The 


controversy between the scientists ana 


the guardians of the “culture studies” 


valuable literary materia! 


Then, 


has y ielded 


on both sides too, science has 


been utilized by such authors as Jules 
Verne, H. G. Wells, and Kipling in the 
short story and the scientific romance. 


“To 
pare the field within which a mediaeval 
romancer works professionally with the 
field open to Balzac, Zola, or Tolstoi, 
is to compare the number of subjects 
with those 
Any attempt 
to select typical or suggestive examples 
of the which the has 
hint all too 


Professor Bliss Perry says, com 


visible to the naked eye 


visible to the microscope.” 
ways in field 


been enlarged seems to 


weakly at a condition no comparison 
with a previous age will properly em 


phasize 


In the second place there has ac 
companied this enlarging of the boun 
daries of the field of literature an al- 


most proportionate change in the char 
acter and spirit of the art. Professor 
that 


intellectual 


Dowden’s statement “whatever 


modifies our conceptions 


powerfully must in due time affect art 


is aiready found to be true 


itself in th 


powerfully” 


In poetry this has shown 


great elegy of Tennyson, in the hig 
ntellectual quality of Arnold’s verse as 
well as in the vogue of Fitzgerald’s 
translatior f Omar and Swinburne’s 
pessimism. In drama it has brought 

Ibsen’s emphasis on heredity, Strind 
bere’s X-Ray character inalysis 
Brieux’s thesis play. In fiction, what 
has science not brought? The spiritual 
struggle with environment of Georg: 
Eliot, the sarcastic fatalism of Thomas 
Hardy, the gross realism of Zola; but 


has also brought us exactness of 

Hardy, the 
of Tol- 
cheerful stoicism of Kipling 
and the democracy that alone could pro- 
duce a Walt Whitman 


For ™better or for 


observation of life, as in 


wide tolerance and sympathy 


stoi, the 


there is a 
good deal of truth in the rather strong 


worse 


figure of one William Brackett in Popn- 
Monthly: “Science is the 
grand motive power, which, in our day, 


lar Science 


is dragging the car of history along 
with it, as it drags all the rest in the 
train of literature. Whether they are 


like 
and history, furnished with all the ele- 


the luxurious palace-cars poetry 


which man’s inventive genius has 


Rance 
een accumulating for centuries, and 


which only the richly-endowed may en- 


ter, or whether they are the plainer 
passenger-cars, like fiction and_ elo- 
quence, filled with a group of motley 


characters, of greater or less preten- 
sions and importance, and tricked out 
in a variety of costumes,—they are all 
whirled along over the same road, obedi- 
ent to the impulse given them by the 
mighty machine which stands, or rather 
flies, at the head of the train. 

“The which science has 
wrought this great reform and revolu- 
tion in literature has been by widening 


way in 


our survey of both man and nature 

step man’s powers have been 
unfolding and the of his vision 
enlarging, until he has been able to find 


Step by 


range 


to his origin, and some in- 


some ciew 
terpretation of natural laws.” 
We can see that the optimism of 


Kingsley was not well founded; that 


the successors of Tennyson by no means 
joined unanimously in his conception ot 
to which the 


“one far-off divine event, 
whole creation moves whether after 
all the voice of the Persian Poet really 


uttered the note that best characterizes 


the century, it is perhaps too early t 


le cide 


The first savings bank inaugurated in 


1 public school of the United States 


was started in 1885 by Mr. John H 
Thiry, at School No. 4, in Long Island 
City, N. Y. The primary object of 
such banks is to inculcate habits of 


saving of money by pupils 


thrift, the 


being in itself incidental 
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One of the red letter days of the 1914 
vason will be Saturday, July 11, which 


Day. An 11 o'clock 
will be held, 


prominent 


s been officially designated as Chau 
: County 


qua 
platform = service 
brief addresses by 


with 
officials 
d other notable men of the county. 
e afternoon address will be delivered 
by Justice William L. Ransom of the 
‘ity Court of New York 
Chautauqua County’s Contribution to 
wr National Life.” The 
ie speaker of the day 

Justice 


City on 


selection of 


has peculiar 


nificance because Ransom 





in Chautauqua County and 
New York 


connected 


was born 


ntil his removal to seven 


ears ago was closely with 
life and activities back of Chautau 
wa Institution and Chautauqua Coun 
y. As a boy and young man he spent 
is summers at Chautauqua. He 
ior several years editor of The Chau 
auquan Since 
ropolis, he has been iderttified with 
E political life of the city and the en- 
re state. 
tate platforms of the ‘Progressive par 
bin 1912 and 1913, was the representa- 
ve of the party in the 
yhich led to the placing of a Fusion 
*y in the field in New York City 
was elected to a ten-year 
tm as Justice of the City Court by 
: 27,000 majority, and is the young 
ttman ever elected to a $12,000 a yeat 
bdicial office. 
Justice Ransom is preparing an ad 


was 


Daily. moving to the 


He wrote the municipal and 
conferences 


st year, 


Fess which will show the large contri- 
htion which Chautauqua County has 
- to liberal thought and progressive 
ovements, many of them nation-wide 
The call for the 
hich resulted in the 
mm. C T. U. 


hautauqua Assembly during the first 


scope. meeting 


organization of 
sent out 


was trom 


ason in 1874. The farmers of Chau 
a. County were active in the ort 
zination and growth of the Order of 


Rtrons of Husbandry, popularly known 
The Grange, to which a distinctive 
byhas for many years been devoted on 
et Chautauqua Program, Grange Day 
F i914 being Saturday, August 22 
Chautauqua County educators were 
oneers in the development of manual 
Political 
es of Chautauqua County, notably 
Fred 


kining in the public schools 


late speaker, S. Nixon who 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENTS 


usTICE RANSOM WILL BE PRINCIPAL SPEAKER OF CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY DAY 


Institu- 
tion, were among the first to grasp the 
great thorough- 
going under 
State auspices, as now represented by 


was a trustee of Chautauqua 


public importance of 
agricultural education 
the great State agricultural schools at 
Cornell, Si. 
Alfred 
publican 


Lawrence, and 


Liberal Re- 


Syracuse 
The 
which 
third nomination of 


Universities 
revolt prevented the 
General Grant for 
the presidency, the political alliance be- 
tween Governor Alonzo B. Cornell of 
and ex-Governor Reuben E. 
Fenton of Chautauqua County for the 
New York 
State, the inception of the Charles E 
Hughes fight for direct primary legis- 
lation, the fostering of the progressive 
movement in both the Republican and 
Democratic parties through the influ- 
ence of the Chautauqua Platform as a 


Ithaca 


liberalization of politics of 


forum for fearless discussion of public 


questions—these and other phases of 
civic and educative movements in which 
Chautauqua County had an influential 
part, afford a fertile field for Justice 
Ransom’s study of notable contribu- 


tions of the County and of Chautau- 


qua Institution to national life and 
thought. 
The day and the address will be of 


keen interest to all Western New York- 
ers, as well as to the largely represen 
tative general gath- 
ered at Chautauqua, to whom the Chau- 


audience always 


tauqua idea in public affairs has be 


come fairly a household word. 
The City Practical 


Professor Louis Holmes Boynton of 
Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will give two lec- 
“The City Practical” at 5 


o'clock on the afterncons of 


the Department of Architecture, 


tures on 
July 21 
and 23. Professor Boynton was the 
holder of the Rotch Travciing Scholar- 
ship in Europe 1896-8, practiced archi- 
1912 with the best known 


firms in the country—Shepley, Rutan & 


tecture until 


Cooledge, McKim, Meade & White, and 
Cass Gilbert—and has been connected 
with the University of Michigan since 


1912 

Mr. Sanford Griffith of Chicago, who 
has grown up at Chautauqua and who 
has been connected with the offices of 
the Institution in another 


one way or 


O4I 


since 1905, is to have his first appear- 
ance upon the Chautauqua platform 
summer at 5 o'clock on July 22, 
with an address on 
Factor in Franco-German 
tics.” Mr. Griffith has made a 
study of international relations 
the past 
spent his 


this 
“Alsace-Lorraine 

Poli- 
special 
during 
having 
abroad except during 
He has studied at Dart- 
mouth College and the University of 
Chicago in this country and at Sar- 
bonne in Paris and Bonn University in 
His 
of the problem and the very great in- 
will make 
this address one of the most interesting 


as a 


two or three years, 
time 


the summer 


Germany. immediate knowledge 


terest in Alsace-Lorraine 


during the summer. 


Chautauqua Transformed 


Chautauqua, during the next few 
months, will change the whole physical 
front that it presents to the world. 

A park and new residence section is 
to be made of that entire strip along 
the west border of the Chautauqua 
grounds which has heretofore been oc- 
cupied by the highway, the trolley line, 
and a huddle of barns, lumber sheds, 
and for the most part unattractive little 
wooden houses. These buildings are 
to be removed. The highway and the 
trolley line alike are to shift their 
course some distance to the westward, 
by no means to their own disadvantage, 
for a rather sharp curve and a bad 
dip at one point will give place to a 
straight line and a uniform grade with 
resultant shortening of distance. Both 
the road and the trolley line will be 
given space for much needed widening, 
and thus all interests alike obtain very 
great advantage. 

A brick pavement for the road, 
throughout the entire strip affected and 
a hundred feet beyond at each end, and 
a handsome new station for the Chau- 
tauqua Traction Company, in conjunc 
tion with a new and suitable Chautau 
qua gateway, are parts of the plan 

Such a transformation is rarely pos- 
sible without enormous expense and 
could not have come about at .Chautau 
qua without long planning in advance 
by the Institution. It required effective 
and broadminded co-operation on the 
part of the Chautauqua Traction Com 
pany and the county and state authori 
ties having to do with highways It 
was made feasible, to begin with, only 
by developments more or less fortuitous 
as far as Chautauqua is concerned, 
such, for example, as the intention 
of the State Highway Department be 
fore long to pave the whole section of 
road of which this half-mile is a part 

Contract has been let calling for com 
pletion of the work by August 15th. 
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Chautauqua’s Message Goes even to South 


Pass, between Oudtshoorn 


The 
The Independent this 


Because of the combination of 
Chautauquan and 
will be the last appearance of the C. 1 
_ Table 


English 


Before the begin 
Year of 1014-15 
there will be provided a Monthly Bulle 
tin 


readers 


Round 
ning of the 


which will convey to C. L. S. (¢ 


the programs and teaching ma 
terial which has appeared heretofore in 
this department 
* * > 
The heightened interest which she feels 
in the foreign news of the daily papers 


because of her familiarity with Europe 


through her C. L. S. C. reading is one 
reason for the pleasure which a James- 


New York, 14 feels 


**+* 


town, in her work. 


Plymouth, Indiana, has a lecture-goer 


whose enjoyment of addresses has be« 
greatly increased by her Chautauqua 
reading 
**s 
“I never mind waiting any length 
time for a train,” writes a Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, Dickens Class member, 
Chautauqua book 


or The Chautauquan with me on my 


“for I usually have a 


daily journey to and from my work and 
every few minutes that / 
counts.” 


can snatch 


This 


and Prince Albert, Cape 


Africa picture shows the Zwartberg 


Province 


“I was at Chautauqua last season in 
July,” writes a Michigan member of 
IQ14 It was my first visit, and was 
thoroughly enjoyed. It was inspiration 
il for it inspired me to read a bette 
class of books than before, and as I was 
introduced to several of the authors 
their personalities became a rt of 
their books and as the personality of a 
writer appears in his writing I recog 
nized it. It made the books more inter 
esting and relieved them from ‘book 
ishness,’ by which I mean the fault that 
ill books must have of lacking the force 
that an author could add were he talk- 
ng instead of writing 

“W hile the } k ( ve 

irses were n Sec i ft ny i 
dividua ) t } reace eed l 
er that the ] € } ( eK 
better if the sele« n had nade f 
ny W lividual ‘ 

** * 

One ! ] ner ) M < 
Chautare ns wh s Q " his 
sur < members | } Ve 
with especia lea r H le A 
enthusiastic and enlivened its hard work 


with many pleasant social evenings A 
y | 


returned traveler lectured entertainingly 


on English cathedrals 


OUR ANNIVERSARY | 
Ohio, ki 
We are coming, Alma Mater. ct less 
Coming forty thousand strong! & come: 
Open wide your classic portals! bent fes 
Lo, we come, a mighty throng! bi sixte 
We shall fill your halls and highwaygligeeche: 
Swelling anthems loud and clear. n fol 
For we love dear old Chautauqua, he wee 
Radiant in her fortieth year. 
Every 
We will wear our royal ribbons, ble at 1 
Crimson, golden, blue and gray,  }yissow 
Like those mingled tints of sunset Phautat 
Only seen on some rare day 
We will carry loyal banners, 
' A ¢ 
Each with motto ringing true 
; , . a kays th: 
While o’er all waves flag the faires—f” 
. — into 
Stars and Stripes, red, white and ble Me i 
mseful | 
: ‘ Sunday 
We are coming, we are coming! 





You have called us not in vain. 
While your distant chimes are ringing} The 
ndianz 
mar b 
Though our eyes are dim with tear }grmound 


Love repeats the glad refrain; 






And our hearts are full of music, 


For we're gathering up the memories jsecure 
We have treasured forty years. fifth cl 
: for pla 
Our own classmates—we shall greet 

them, 4K 
In the heart, if not with hand, ie en 
Absent ones will be remembered; Highw 
Some are in the Better Land ne of 
Alma Mater! dear Chautauqua! Rhode 
Guide us till life’s day is done — 
Countless blessings on our Chancellor bi Ce 
May God bless us, every one! we 
Clara M. Munroe. Class 1011. t Be: 

Fall River, Massachusetts Fite 


_ a" 
f the Freeport, New York, ome 


A member o 






Circle whose Rally Song was quoted afsting 
part in The Chautauquan for March mp0 see 
says that this is the eighth year of ht heir 1 
reading and that she expects to contmit full of 
indefinitely the di; 
*** ys c 

4 Brocton. New York, rora finds? 
impossible to select any experience Th, 
her four vears’ work which stands haut: 
ove others because every C. L. S. Uy fr 
eeting yie'ds s ch that is helpfal xperi 
uid good ork | 
x** * if . , 
The Beaver, Pennsylvania, Circle M8ithe D 


a membership of women but the men® 


the town are participants in home & “Th 
bates over the topics taken up in the a 
circle Sometimes husbands come @ he 


and there af . 
: Who 
people who say that they wear a wis-| 


othe r < 
ful look _ 


picnics or to banquets 





The Chautauqua Circle at Fostoria, 
Mhio, knows how to make itself an ob- 
ict lesson to the other Fostorians when 
x! comes to having a good time. A re- 
t festivity took the form of a dinner 








ig! sixteen covers. After it came clever 
igh ches, music and a recitation, and 
lear, n followed the Chautauqua lesson for 
qua, week 
*x** * 

Everything was green except the peo- 
s, ble at the March party of the Sedalia, 
ray, Missouri, Circle, gathered to discuss 
nset Whautauqua and to honor St. Patrick. 

** * 

A Coudersport, Pennsylvania, 19014 
7 kays that she has been led by her read- 
fairest——° , 

ing into researches which have been very 
“ a in making interesting many a dry 
1 Sunday School lesson for her class 
“ ** * 
ringing} The Chautauqua Circle of Columbus, 
indiana, justified its existence in its first 
c, r by inaugurating a Public Play- 
h tearmfground. It also joined the movement to 
nories re a state law enabling cities of the 


rs, fth class and over to appropriate funds 
for playground support. 


** * 











A Kokomo, Indiana, ’14 says that she 
has enjoyed most during this year the 
Highways and Byways and “The Mean- 
ing of Evolution.” An East Providence, 
hode Island, reader is also enthusias- 
tic over the current events and so is one 
in Gas City, Indiana, others at the 
ndian School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
t Beaver, Pennsylvania, and Jackson- 
ile, Illinois. A Passaic, New York, 












e duties are over. It is always inter- 
ing in looking over C. L. S. C. letters 


-ontinefitll of routine duties. 
he day and books 
ys one of them. 


“Busy hands for 
for the evening,” 


**_* * 


{ The impulse to spend two summers at 

hautauqua, New York, and the delight- 
“ful friendships resulting have been the 
xperiences Chautauqua 
york which are the pleasantest memories 
ofa Brooklyn, New York, member of 
Dickens Class 


originating in 


** * 

“The Constantinople articles have 

iven me an unlooked for insight into 

ree Balkan situation,” says a reader 

a wis [Me voices the opinion of countless 
hers 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


AMERICAN CitizENsuip. By Charles A. 
Beard and Mary Ritter Beard. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1 

This book by the Associate Professor 
of Politics in Columbia University will 
prove a most valuable addition to the 
literature on the vital subject of Civics. 
Its very title reveals its nature. It is 
not too technical, like too many books 
upon the subject, for it deals more with 
citizenship than with wninteresting ac- 
counts of officers and their duties. This 
book is interesting. Its interestingness 
will help to make it useful, as nothing 
else could. However important a book 
may be, if it is not of compelling inter- 
est it never can do its fullest work in 
bringing its message home to the hearts 
of young people who must be interested 
in order to be adequately instructed. 

“American Citizenship” is interesting 
because of the broad human way in 
which the subject is handled, even in its 
analysis. The headings of the three 
parts reveal this: Part I, Human Needs 
and the Government; Part II, The Ma- 
chinery of Government—Officers, Elec- 
tions, and Parties; Part III, The Work 
of Government. 

Part I pictures the natvre of modern 
government and deals with svch weighty 
matters as the family, civil liberty, 
property rights, and political liberty. In 
a word, the essential truths cf econom- 
ics, political science, and sociology, in 
so far as they relate to good citizen- 
ship, are made the introduction to the 
subject and in such a way as to pre- 
pare the way for what follows. The 
first impression is good. 

Part II is, of necessity, more tech- 
nical. It deals, wisely as we _ think, 
with the national government first, and 
then with state and city government. 
But it does not stop there. There is an 
excellent chapter on the government of 
country districts, ome an political par- 
ties, and one on the present conception 
of democracy. 

Part III, on the work of the gov- 
ernment, is illuminating, detailed, and 
practical. It throws much light upon 
such subjects, usually omitted or too 
new to have had previous treatment, as 
rural surveys, public service commis- 
sion, community centers, education of 
adults, vocational guidarce, medical in- 
spection, piay grounds, “clean-up week,” 
etc. The last chapter, on The Govern- 
ment and Public Opinion, reveals the 
intensely timely and practical qualities 
of the book. Such topics as public li- 
braries, schools, newspapers, private so- 
cieties, political campaigns, moving pic- 
tures, and women’s organizations, are 
considered in the light of their influence 
in forming public opinion in regard to 
the government. 

The book is made still more interest- 
ing and useful by having complete con- 
tents, indices, bibliographies, review and 
research questions, and, what is new in 
civics text-books, 26 apt half-tone illus- 
trations. 

The this 


present reviewer can 


pay 


book no higher praise than to say that, 
if he were now a teacher of civics as 
he was a few years ago, he would use 
“American Citizenship” in preference 
to all other books. 
Charles Elbert Rhodes 
Worry. By Ralph Kent Buckland, Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French and Company 
$1.00 net. 
A short, little, homely story, dealing 
with every day people and the homely, 
trivial affairs of every-day life is often 
read with great pleasure, especially af- 
ter one has lived a few days with the 
new rich, seeking new ways to spend 
their surplus wealth. It is easy to keep 
a reader interested in the nice, easy, 
pleasant enjoyment of people, living in 
the manner, in which, we think, we 
would like to live, with country homes, 
yachts, beautiful libraries and automo- 
biles. But it seems magical when an 
author holds the attention of his read- 
ers with the buying of a graduating 
dress at ten cents a yard and the de- 
scription of a wedding, at which the 
decoration consisted of clusters of sun 
ny dandelion blossoms in tin can vases. 


That is, the dandelions were sunny 
when they were put in place in the 
morning. 

Tue Commuter’s Garpen. Edited by 


W. B. Hayward. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company. $1.00 net. 
Both the inspiration to do and the 
knowledge of what and how to do are 
supplied in this little book, consisting of 
a number of articles, written originally 
for the New York Evening Post. It 
gives full information about the care 
of lawns, the raising and care of the 
more common flowers and plants, of 
shrubs, vines, hedges and the kitchen 
garden. Hot beds and cold frames as 
well as bees, cows and chickens are all 
invitingly and dependably talked about. 
The illustrations are especially attrac- 
tive. Our country would have many 
cities both beautiful and useful if sub- 
urban dwellers would follow the ad- 
vice and instruction given in this read- 
able volume. 


Tupercutosis It’s Cause, Cure AND 
PREVENTION By Edward O. Otis, 
M. D. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company. $1.25 net. 

Theré is not a family in the land that is 

not directly interested in the suppres- 

sion of tuberculosis. Dr. Otis has given 
us a book, that should not only be in 
the hands of every consumptive, but 
should be read by every thinking person. 
It would serve excellently as a text 
book for classes in sociology. The au- 
thor takes up in detail the conditions 
under which consumption thrives and 
delineates modes of living that would 
render the individual immune to the 
disease He describes symptoms by 
which its presence can be detected, and 
tells of the most favorable methods of 
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Chautauguan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 


“ —a 
TRAVEL 














GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of simall parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO EUROPE $38s, in- 

cluding all expenses Visiting ngland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy. Mediterranean 
route. Write for booklet. Ideal Tour, Findlay, 
Ohio 


LEARN to be an artistic and beautiful singer 
at home by mail, at the exceedingly small 

cost of fifty cents per lesson. Address, In- 

structor, 1744 oth St., West Oakland, Cal 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC- 

TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each No 
literary experience necessary Big demand 
Send for free illustrated booklet. Telle how 
American Authors Association, 207 Gaiety 
Theater Bidg., New York 





SPARE TIME—NO CANVASSING. _ Report 

information, news, names, etc., to us. We 
have established markets. Confidential. Par 
ticulars for stamp “Nisco,” Dept. Angq., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 


Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
for club members and speakers. Materials 
gathered, program arranged. Criticism and 
Authors Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New York 
revision of manuscripts Expert service 


ATTENTION! 
TEACHERS AND NORMAL GRADUATES 
State of Washington has nearly 2,600 school 
districts, employing over 8,000 teachers. Open 
ing of Panama Canal, Alaska, and Panama 
Exposition should increase population 40 per 
cent Come to growing state Arrange for 
position now. Our Teachers’ Directory gives 
general information and list of over 2,4 
school officers and clerks. Get Directory and 
write them Price $: postpaid Pacific Di 
rectory Co., 629 Burke Bidg., Seattle, Wash 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT 
SELF RELIANT COLLEGE STUDENTS can 
sell Ebony-black Wall ‘Maps of the World, 


and make next winter's expense money 


Something entirely new Many deep rich 
colors. Easy to sell every family one at $2 
Price printed on them. Price to students, 36 


cents, fully prepaid. J. P. Rawley & Co., 
oo2 G St., N. W Washington, D. C 


TOURS FOR GIRLS 
Through the wonderlands of EUROPE; Eight 
Countries; MOTOR TOUR rural England, 
Scotland; TYROL and DOLOMITES; Munich 
Opera Festival Enchanting Motor Tour in 
the Chateaux Count 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York 


Miss Miriam Weldon, 


The Chautauquan 
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}. Berg Esenwe 


OF VERSIFICATION By | 


ksenwein and Mary Eleanor Roberts 
Springfield, Mass.: The Home ( 
pondence School. $1.50 

volume of “The Writer’s Refer- 
Li rary ’ 1 a valuable h ndbook 
for the writer of poetry 


} ] 
but for the reader as w 


| 
vers who have not taken 


’ 
this book, which w enable 


read poetry critically, a 


them into the sect 
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INTIMATIONS OF HEAVEN. By Horac 
Eaton Walker. London: Ellioi Stoc 

7 Paternoster Row. $1.00 

“Intimations of Heaven is a cycle of 

hundred and fifty sonnets, every one 9 

which glow with radiant optim 

ism. In an age when doubt, pessimisny 

ind iconoclasm are much in the air and 

are even adulterating the work of some 

of our best poets, it is extremely re 

freshing to come upon a_ wholesome 

book like this and to receive its message 

of confidence and good cheer. We quote 

the first sonnet, which will serve tg 

show the spirit of the book as well a 

its artistic merit: 

“Hear: ‘Vanity of vanities;’ but I 

Have profit in your labors all your days 

And tho’ the generations pass, the lay 

Of well-spent hours shall sing to you. 
The sky 

Shall hold the glorious sun. The wind 
shall dry 

The earth, and go to torrid lands; th 
blaze 

Of suns shall blind; but have a hear 
and Mays 

Will be as lilting birds that once did fly; 

For in these times we need the largest 
hope, 

Since Doubt is mountainous in all our 
lives ; 

Many today in horrid darkness grope; 

3ut I: As bees around their honeyed 
hives 

Let joys flock to your hearts. Have 
hope and stretch 

The portals of your being, doubting 
wretch !” 





Out or Ecypt. By M. Elizabeth Crouse. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50 


Out of Egypt is a book which will oil 
mand more than one reading. The aw) 


thor handles her rather heavy sub 
ject in a delightful manner,—at times 
it reads like a charming prose-poem— 
and the book gives evidence of the love 
which the writer feels toward Egypt 
the land of great mystery, the land that 
“has always lived.” Miss Crouse com 
bines the descriptions incident to the 
Nile Journey, with historical sequence 
and religious significance, and shows the 
progressive development of Egypt and 
its place in the development of the 
world 


\ COLLEGE MAN’S IDEAL 


While here on earth our lives we spend 


Be this the goal toward w h we tend 
\ body uund:; a mind that sees 
Deep into life’s strange mysteries; 


\ soul that seeks the highest things; 
\ heart where love forever springs 
\ quiet conscience; God for friend 
And at the last a peaceful end 


Oscar Kuhns 
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Personalia 
Mr. C. 


Haverford College and formerly con- 
nected with the Boys’ Club at Chautau- 
qua, New York, has just had published 
by Schirmer four songs entitled The 


Linn Seiler, a graduate of 


Spirit of Summer, Nocturne, For the 
Springtime, and Till I Wake. These 
four songs, although representing Mr 
Seiler’s first published work, are said 
to be among the most charming com- 
positions of the season, and a perusal 
of the individual numbers reveals many 
noteworthy qualities. 
*_* * 

Professor Oscar Kuhns whose work 
in Italian literature has been greatly 
liked during this Classical Year of the 
Chautauqua Home Reading Course, has 
just had published by The Methodist 
Book Concern a entitled “A 
One-Sided Autobiography.” It is the 
story of the literary life of a book 
lover in reply to the question, “What 


books have influenced me?” 
x * * 


volume 


Scott New 
York, in 1913, has just had brought out 
by B. W. Huebsch a volume entitled 
“Financing the Wage-Earner’s Family.” 

** * 


Nearing, at Chautauqua, 


Miss Cornelia Adéle Teal of Chau- 
tauqua, New York, for many years sec- 
retary of the C. L. S. C. Class of ’8y, 
is Director of the Chautauqua Week 
of the Long Beach, California, Assem- 
bly. There will be a Rally Day, Bac- 
calaureate Sermon, Round Table, Vigil, 


Feast of Lanterns and Recognition 
Day. 

ee 
President Henry Churchili King of 


Oberlin College, Ohio, is to speak at 
the Long Beach Assembly daily during 
the week of August 10-17 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 


1. Discussion. “Arbitration of Labor 


troubles.” 
2. Review of the history of the Chi- 
nese republic. 
3. Original Story to show the need of 
the six-day working week 
4. Comparison of the proposed unem- 
ployment legislation in the United 
States with that of England and 
Germany. 
Roll Call. “Why I approve (or dis- 
approve) of tipping.” 


un 
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Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entertaining,” Compiled by Paul Pierce, 
Editor, “The National Food Magazine” 


These books are bound in durable board covers and following is a partial list of contents: 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS—Dinner given for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to send the Invitation—How to serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—More Elaborate Menu— 
A full Course Dinner—The Ease of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patriotic, 
Holiday, and Special Occasions. .“‘Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and 
zones — Table Stories, Toasts, Table Decorations, Helps Over Hard Places— 
oving Cup. 


SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppefs—German, Dutch and Bohemian Suppers—Enter- 
taining in the Modern Apartment—Suppers for Special Occasions—Miscellaneous 
Suppers. 


BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus— 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. 
The Modern Five O'clock Tea—Scotch Teas—Japanese Teas—-Valentine Teas—Mis- 
cellaneous Parties. 


PARTIES AND ENTEKTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Parties—Mis- 
cellaneous Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas. 

The Hostess who possesses the “National Food Magazine” and these 
books need never want for ideas. The instructions are so unique and 
original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting. They are 
alike helpful to the experienced hostess and the novice, and are valuable 
to the invited guests as to the hostess. 


HOW TO GET THE BOOKS, .The books will be sent, post paid, for 50 cts. each, 
or we will send to any address, post paid, the complete set of four volumes and will 
enter your name as a subscriber to “National Food Magazine” for one year for $3.00. 


for $1.75. 


isc a Copy. Send for Sample. 





PIERCE THE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


We will send any one of the books and “National Food Magazine” for one year 


National Food Magazine $1.50 a Year; Canadian $1.75 a Year; Foreign $2.00 a Year; 
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HERBART HALL 


INSTITUTE FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN 
Founded April 1, 1900, by Maximilian P E. Groszmann 


MAINTAINED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
This Institution is one of the activities of the N.A.S.E.E.C, and is intended solely for the 
“ different ” child, the difficult child, the handicapped normal child — whether boy or girl. 
@ No feeble-minded, degenerate or otherwise low cases are considered. 

THE OBJECT OF THIS INSTITUTION IS TO TRAIN THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
Whether overbright or somewhat backward, to be able later to compete with the average 
normal child. @ In addition to the ordinary branches, the course of study includes physical 
training, nature study, manual and constructive work, etc. Methods and equipment are 
based upon the most modern pedagogic principles. Medical care is a prominent feature of 
the work. @HERBART HALL is the pioneer institution in this line of education. The 
Association maintaining it lays emphasis upon the needs of the misunderstood normal child 
in contrast to the overstimulated interest in the feeble-minded and abnormal. @ “W atchung 
Crest,” the home of HERBART HALL, comprises over twenty-five acres of land and. is 
situated on Watchung Mountain, a spur of the Blue Ridge, five hundred feet above sea- 
level (four hundred feet above Plainfield). 

FOR TERMS. CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


WALDEMAR H. GROSZMANN, Principal 
“ WATCHUNG CREST” PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 























Aask Mr. Foster 


The .AsK Mr. Foster Free Information Service is a system- 
atized organization of trained specialists for supplying, without 
charge, advice and information concerning trips, tours, summer 
abroad—and 


resorts at home and 


travel anywhere by water, 


rail, or automobile. 


Illustrated descriptive matter, automobile maps and guide books, will 


be supplied with complete and definite personal information. 


Information is also given concerning schools, the advantages of situa- 
tion, curriculum, and methods; definite details concerning special schools 
of domestic science, technical schools, correspondence schools, and schools 
of all kinds at home and abroad. 


The service is free—no fees are asked or ever accepted; all inquiries 
will receive careful attention. Readers of The Chautauquan are cordially 


invited to avail themselves of this invitation to_AAsK Mr. Foster 


New York—Lord & Taylor Store, 5th Ave., St. 
38th and 39th Sts. 


Louis—Scruggs-V andervoort-Barney 
Store. 








New York—220 West 42nd St., Times Square. 


Washington—so3 14th St., N. W. 
Philadelphia—Chestnut and 12th Sts. 


Atlantic City—Boardwalk and Michigan Ave. 


In front of Hotel Dennis. 
Buffalo—Wm. Hengerer Co. Store. 


Chicago—Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Store. 


Denver—Brown Palace Hotel. 


Havana—Prado and Central Park. 


WINTER OFFICES IN FLORIDA: 


Jacksonville, St. 
Breeze, Palm 
Petersburg. 


Augustine, Daytona, Sea 
Beach, Miama, and St. 

















